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ABSTRACT 

This report is a survey of the volume and nature of 
requests for service to the voluntary and local public member 
agencies at the Child Welfare League of America. The study focuses on 
the objectives, content, and outcome of services to children and 
families receiving them. Ninety-three percent of the agencies 
eligible to participate in the survey did so. Participation in the 
five-day census involved submitting a one-page form on every family 
for whom a request was received for service on behalf of a child or 
of children, the request including any application, referral, or 
inquiry made to the agency by telephone, letter, or in person. The 
chief findings were that: (1) a large proportion of requests were 

rejected or referred elsewhere, even when made to an agency having 
the service requested; (2) nearly a tenth of the children for whom 
service was requested because of emotional problems were under six 
years of age; and, (3) striking racial differences were found not 
only in use of public versus voluntary agencies but also in the 
agency response to need. Statistica3- data and samples of forms 
administered in the survey are appended. (RJ) 
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PREFACE 



This survey of the volume and nature of requests for service to the vol- 
untary and local public member agencies of the Child Welfare League of America 
was undertaken primarily to provide data as a basis for research placing. 

The study was conducted under Program Research Grant 500 from the Children s 
Bureau of the United States Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
which during the I968-69 budget year financed the efforts of the League’s 
Research Center staff to reassess research needs and design its future research 
in the light of current program and problems . 

The in^ortance of strengthening service to children in their own homes 
was hi^li^ted by the recent study of requests for child placement, published 
by CWLA under the title The Weed for Foster Care * The caseworkers partici- 
pating in that study reported greater difficulty in implementing plans for 
care of the child in his own home than plans for substitute care, even if the 
former were preferable . They further indicated many instances where the prob- 
lem precipitating a request for placement might have been averted if casework 
services and such supplementary services as day care, homemaker service, and 
financial assistance had been available. 

The findings of the study of foster care, together with the dearth of 
infomnation about the objectives, content, and outcome of services to children 
in their own homes , have prompted the League to focus its next research effort 
primarily on such services and on the children and families receiving them. 

In order to select appropriate agencies to participate in this research and to 
obtain a perspective against which to examine data from them, we felt the need 
for more information than was available about the characteristics of child 
welfare agency intake. We believe it may also be of interest and possible 
utility to CWLA and to operating agencies in program planning to have this 
overview of requests for service. 

We were extremely gratified by the response of agencies to our request 
for data. Despite little advance notice and the many con 5 >eting demands upon 
staff time, 93^ of the agencies eligible to participate did so. We should^ 
like to express our appreciation to the administrators and staff who supplied 
the information reported here. 

This study represents the work of several members of the Research Center 
staff. Michael H. Ihillips participated with Lucille Grow and the director in 
planning the survey, and Maxine S. Frohwein and Luba Oleksiuk assisted Miss 
Grow in analyzing the data. 



Ann W. Shyne 
Director of Research 
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Request for Service Form 



This is a report on the volume and nature of all requests for service for 
children received hy the member agencies of CWIA in a 5-day period during May 
1969. A census of requests was undertaken by the Research Center of the League 
because of the lack of baseline data essential for program and research plan- 
ning. With the exception of the comprehensive Children’s Bureau study conducted 
in 1961,^ little systematic data have been collected on a nationwide basis from 
agencies that serve children. The Children’s Bureau study was concerned with 
children already being served by child welfare agencies at a given date. This 
5-day census of requests relates to families and children for whom entry was 
being sought into the child welfare system. 

The census has provided information on 37^8 requests for service for 6256 
children, received by the 237 participating agencies during one of two alterna- 
tive weeks in May (May 5-9 or May 12-l6). Wo single week is an adequate mirror 
of an agency’s experience throu^ the year. The particular time period was 
selected for the practical reason that data were needed immediately. As the 
participating agencies comprise well over 90^ of all voluntary and local public 
agency members of the League, the coverage of the census is quite comprehensive 
for League agencies, but obviously cannot be generalized to the total child 
welfare field. 

The information gathered concerns some of the characteristics of the 
children and their families , the reason for and source of the request, the 
service requested, and the agency’s plan for handling the request. After brief 
discussion of how the study was conducted and of the agencies that participated, 
we shall present the overall findings, with attention to major differences 
between the public and the volimtary agencies, between different types of 
agencies , and between requests for service for the Negro and for the white 
child. The final section of the report will review certain differences among 
major "problem” groups . 



Study Method 



An invitation was sent in April to 255 agencies — 239 voluntary and 16 
public — to participate during one of the two sample weeks of May. These 
agencies included all vol\mtary and local public member agencies of CWLA. 

Those state departments that are member agencies and that provide direct serv- 
ices were excluded because of the difficulty of administering the census on a 
statewide basis. It should be noted, therefore, that only a small number of 
public agencies were included in this census . Participation involved submit- 
ting a one-page form^ on every family for whom a request was received for 
service on behalf of a child or children. A request for service included any 
application, referral, or inquiry made to the agency by telephone, letter, or 
in person. Requests for service for children not yet born and for those over 



1. Helen R. Jeter, Chi ldren, ^oblems, and Services in Child Welfare Programs, 
Children’s Bureau Publication 403-1^3 (Washington, D.C.V U. S. Government 
Printing Office, 1963). 

2. See Appendix for a sanple of the Request for Service form. 



l8 years of age were excluded. Also excluded were inquiries from families 
interested in providing a service to children, such as foster home or adoptive 
placement, and requests for case summaries or other information about families 
or children. A nuaiber of Request for Service forms were received that did not 
appear to meet these specifications. When it was evident that a request did 
not directly related to the needs of a specific child or children under l8 
years of age, it was not included. 

Each participating agency was asked to fill out a brief form checking 
services offered, giving information on total number of requests and of chil- 
dren served in the prior month and the prior year, and indicating the degree 
of latitude it had in handling cases referred by the court and by the public 
welfare department. The data on volume of requests and of children served 
will not be presented, because many agencies were not able to furnish statistics 
on the particular items requested. 



Agency Participants 

Of the 255 agencies invited to participate, 2h3 expressed willingness to 
do so. Of this total 23O agencies (90.2^) actually returned Request for Serv- 
ice forms for the census period, and seven others (2.7^) indicated that they 
had received no requests during the census week. The remaining six agencies 
that had expressed interest sent no information on requests. 

During the census week the 237 agencies received 3748 requests that fall 
within this survey. The number received ranged from none in seven agencies to 
over 100 in six agencies . Sixty percent of the agencies reported no more than 
10 requests. (See Table 1.) 

As mi^t be expected with participation of about 93^^ of eligible agencies, 
geographic regions were well represented. Althou^ over a quarter of the 
participating agencies are in the East North Central region, there were partic- 
ipants from all nine United States Census Regions, plus Canada. All CWLA 
members in the West North Central region participated in the 5-day census, and 
at least 80^ of the agencies took part in every other region except the 
Mountain region, where five of nine participated. (See Table 2.) 

All 94 of the voluntary combined fcunily and children’s agencies partici- 
pated in the census, as did 90^ of the voluntary child welfare agencies (I30) 
and 13 (81^) of the I6 local public agencies. Of the voluntary agencies, 92^ 
of the nonsectarian and over 95^ of each of the sectarian groins took part, 

(See Table 3.) 

The distribution Ojf requests does not quite parallel the distribution of 
agencies by type or auspices. Whereas a large majority of the voluntetry 
agencies received no more theui 10 applications during the week, this was the 
case for only two of the 13 public agencies. Conversely, nine of the 13 
public agencies but only one in ei^ of the voluntary agencies received more 
than 25 applications. Thus, 6^.thou^ the public agencies c(^rised less than 
(if) of the participants, they reported 20^ of the requests. 






Table 1 



Requests per Agency, 
by Agency Auspices 
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Agency Auspices 
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Voluntary 
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No. 
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0-10 


143 


6o,4 
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Table 2 



Earticipant Agencies, 
by Geographical Area* 



Area 


Participant Ager 


icies 


No. 


% of Total 
Participants 


% of Eligible 
Agencies 


Pacific 


2k 


10.1 


88.9 


Mountain 


5 


2.1 


55.6 


West North Central 


23 


9.7 


100.0 


East North Central 


62 


26.1 


. 96.9 


West South Central 


8 


3.4 


88.9 


East South Central 


7 


3.0 


87.5 


South Atlantic 


27 


11.4 


S6.h 


Middle Atlantic 


42 


17.7 


95.5 


New England 


35 


l4.8 


92.1 


Canada 


4 


1.7 


80.0 


Total 


237 


100.0 


92.9 



*AU areas except Canada refer to U, S. Census Region? 



Table 3 



Participant Agencies and Requests, 
by Type of Agency and by Auspices 





All Participant Agencies 


Requests 


Type and Auspices 


No. 


% of Eligible 
Agencies 


% Of 

Participants 


No. 


% of 
Total 


Local public 


13 


81.3 


5.5 


750 


20.0 


Voluntary 


224 


93.7 


94.5 


2998 


80.0 


Total 


237 


92.9 


100.0 


3748 


100.0 



Voluntary Participant Agencies 



Child welfare 


130 


89.7 


58.0 


1847 


1 

61.6 


t 

Family and children’s 


94 


100.0 


42.0 


1151 


38.4 


Total 


224 


93.7 


100.0 


2998 


100.0 


Nonsectarian 


154 


92.2 


68.7 


2245 


74.9 


Protestant 


27 


96.4 


12.1 


229 


7.6 


Catholic 


20 


100.0 


8.9 


206 


6.9 


•Jewish 


23 


95.8 


10.3 


318 


10.6 


Total 


224 


93.7 


100.0 


2998 


100.0 



Among the voltintary agencies, child welfare agencies had somewhat more 
requests on the average than did the combined family and children's agencies. 
The child welfare agencies , which comprised 50^ of the voluntary agency partiC' 
ipants, contributed about 62*^ of the voluntary agency requests. Finally, the 
nonsectarian agencies had, on the average, more requests per agency than the' 
sectarian agencies an|d the Jewish agencies had somewhat more that the 
Protestant and Catholic agencies. 

Services Provided by the Participating Agencies 

Among the factors that influence the request to a particular agency for 
service are not only the accessibility of the client to the agency, but the 
agency’s policies and the kinds of services offered by the agency. In the 
census we did not attempt to study the first two factors, but did obtain 
information on the types of services provided. 

From Table 4 it is apparent that services for unwed parents and their 
children are those most frequently provided. Among the public agencies, only 
foster family care ranks higher. Among the voluntary agencies a larger per- 
centage offer adoption and social services for unmarried parents than any 
other service. 

The service next in order of frequency is foster family care. All but 
one of the 13 public agencies and two-thirds of the voluntary agencies provide 
this service. Many fewer participants offer other forms of substitute care, 
althou^ more than half of the local public agencies provide institutional and 
shelter care, and over one-fourth of the voluntary agencies offer residential 
treatment. The supplementary services of day care and homemaker service are 
mainly provided by the public agencies, with more than half these agencies 
providing both. 

Supportive services to children and their families are provided by a 
larger proportion of the public than of the voluntary agencies . Whereas nine 
(almost 70%) of the public agencies provide protective services, only 12^ of 
the volTontary agencies render this service. However, approximately equal 
proport ionti of the public and voluntary agencies provide social services to 
children and their families in their own homes. 



Children for Whom Service Was Requested 

Service was requested for a total of 6256 children in these 3748 families 
— an average of 1.6 children per family among the voluntary agencies and 
about 2.0 children per family among the public agencies. For both the public 
and the voluntary agencies the request was most often for service for only one 
child in the family — among the public agencies in three of every five cases 
and among voluntary agencies in about three of every four cases. Whereas l6^ 
of the cases referred to the public agencies contained requests for service for 
four or more children in the same family, in only % of the applications to 
voluntary agencies did the referral include such requests. (See Table 5») 



Table 4 
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‘3^ 
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Child Welfare Services Provided, 
by Agency Auspices 







Agency Auspices 








Total 

(237 Agencies) 


Public 

(13 Agencies) 


Voluntary 
(224 Agencies) 


Services Provided 


No. 




No. 


i 


No. 


i, 


Services primarily directed 
to unwed parents: 




74 




85 


164 




Adoption 


175 


11 


\ 73 


Social services for 








69 


161 




unmarried parents 


170 


72 


9 


72 


Maternity home care 


12 


5 


- 


• 


12 


5 


Substitute care: 










i43 


64 


Foster family 


155 


65 


12 


92 


Group home 


59 


25 


4 


31 


55 


25 


Institutional care 


35 


15 


7 


54 


28 


13 


Residential treatment 


62 


26 


2 


15 


60 


27 


Shelter care 


11 


5 


8 


62 


3 


1 


Supplementary services : 




; 18 




54 




16 


Day care 


42 


7 


35 


Homeii:j.ker 


51 


22 


7 


54 


44 


20 


Supportive services: 
Protective services 


1 

! 137 


15 


9 


69 


26 


12 


Social services in cwn heme 


58 
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62 


129 
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Table 5 



Niunber of Children in Family for Whom Service Is Requested, 
by Agency Auspices and by Race 



Number of Children 
in Family 


Percent of Families 


Total* 

(H = 3 '^S) 


Agency Auspices 


Race of ; 


Family 


PuDlic 
(N = 750 ) 


Voluntary 
(W = 2998 ) 


White 

(w = 2580) 


Negro 
fN = 8lO^ 


One 


71.7 


59.5 


74.8 


73.6 


65.4 


Two 


10.9 


13.9 


10.2 


10.9 


10.9 


Three 


6,6 


10.4 


5.7 


5.8 


8.9 


Four 


5.1 


8.3 


4.3 


i ^.9 


5.9 


Five or more 


5.7 


7.6 


5.0 


^.9 


8.9 


Unknown 




0 4 




















Mean 


1.7 


2.0 


1.6 


1.6 


1.9 



* Total includes families of "other” or"unknown" race 




/ 



About seven of every 10 families were white and two of every 10 were 
Negro. Families of other races (3^) and families where race was reported 
unknown {%) accounted for the remainder. (See Table 6.) Since the average 
number of Negro children per family for whom service was requested was hi^er 
than the average for white families (I.9 ver.^us 1.6), the proportion of Negro 
children was somewhat higher (25^) than the proportion of Negro families (22^) . 



Table 6 

Race of Families and Children for Whom Service Was 
Requested, by Agenqy Auspices 



Race 




Percent 


Tot 


al 


Public 


Voluntary 


Families. 

(n=37>(8) 


Children 

(N==6256) 


Families 

(H=750) 


Children 

(n=i482) 


Families 

(N=2998) 


Children 

(W=4774) 


White 


68.8 


66.3 


48.4 


^^3.9 


73.9 


73.3 


Negro 


21.6 


24.9 


44.0 


48.6 


16.0 


17.6 


Other and 














unknown 


9.6 


8.8 


7.6 


7.6 


10.1 


9.2 



Jeter reported that, whereas in I96I Negro children constituted 24^ of 
the public child welfare caselj^d, they con5)rised only l4^ of the caseload of 
the voluntetry agencies studied. ^ 

Data from the present census substantiate the differing racial composi- 
ti.ons of the public and voluntary agencies. These data also indicate a trend 
tovvard a more equitable distribution of social welfare services between whites 
and Negroes . Almost half the children for whom service was requested of the 
13 public agencies surveyed were Negro; 17.6^ of the voluntary agency requests 
were made in behalf of Negro children. The public agencies included in the 
census are few, and not, as was the case with Jeter *s sample, representative 
of the nation as a whole, while coverage of voluntary agencies was similar in 
the two studies. If we treat requests for service and children served as 
somewhat comparable, the data on the voluntary agencies indicate a slight biifc 
distinct trend toward increased usage of the voluntary agencies for services 
to Negro children. 



3. Jeter, op. cit. , pp. 131-132. 



Jeter found that the median age for children being served by the public 
agencies was 10.7, whereas the median age for voluntary agency children was 
8.8. A far greater proportion of the voluntary agency children were under 2 
years of age and this she attributed to the larger, proportion of adopbion 
cases among children served by voluntary agencies.^ In contrast to the Jeter 
data on children being served, our data indicate that children for whom 
service was requested of the voluntary agencies were about 2 years older than 
the publxc agency children. Ihe median age for the voluntaiy agency children 
W'as 9.0; for the public it was 7.1. (See Table 7.) The reversal of the 
public “Voluntaiy agency age differential between children under care in 1961 
and childi*en for whom service was requested in I 969 may be^related to the fact 
that cMldren under care in public agencies are likely to be there longer. It 
may, however, signify a trend at least evident in the case of the partici— 
pating public agencies — that the public agency has become more actively 
engaged in providing adoption. 

The interaction of race and agency auspices is difficult to untangle on 
age, as on several other variables. The white children were on the average 
more than a year older than the Negro children, and, as stated previously, 
white children predominated among voluntary agency cases. However, for the 
children known to the public agencies, the Negro-white age differential was 
reversed, with the Negro children older than the white children. 



The Families 



The agencies were asked to indicate the family status of the parents of 
the children for whom service was sought, and whether the fam5.1y was receiving 
piiblic assistance. Over two-fifths of the family homes were reported to be 
intact — that is, with both mother and father present. About the same per- 
centage of homes was reported to contain only one parent, and in about nine 
of every 10 of these cases tne one parent was the mother. In % of the cases 
the children were reported to have no parental home, and for a comparable 
nimiber family status was unknown. (See Table 8.) 

One-parent homes were reported more frequently for the Negroes and also 
for those seeking help from the public agencies . There was little difference 
in the proportion of one-parent homes among Negro requests nade to public and 
to volunta^ agencies. However, one-parent homes were much more common am^u g 
white applicants to public than to voluntary agencies. 



As previously stated, the one-parent homes usually consisted of the mother 
and child or children. In few instances was the father the sole parent in the 
home. This was the case sii^tly more often for the white than the Negro 
family . There was no difference among the voluntary agencies between the pro- 
portion of white and Negro father-parent homes; however, among the public 
agencies the proportion of homes where the father was the only parent was over 
three times as great among white as compared with Negro applicants . 



4. Jeter, op. cit. , pp. 124-125. 



Age of Children, 
by Agency Auspices and by Race 
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» Total inoliides children of "other" or "unlmcwn" race. 
** Less than 0.5 percent 
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ERIC 



In a 1966 incidence study of requests for foster care to p^iblic and vol- 
untary a.^encies in seven metropolitan areas, 21$ of the families were reported 
to be receiving AFDC or some other type of public assistance. 5 The percentage 
of fami3.ies reported to be receiving public assistance in the present census 
was similar — lS$ of the total group. However, whereas the public assistance 
status was reported as unlmown in only 3^ of the cases in the I966 incidence 
study , census participants were unable to report on whether the family was 
receiving public assistance in one-fifth of the cases. As mi^t be e 3 q)ected, 
this information was less often available for the voluntary than for the public 
agencies. (See Table 9 *) With a word of caution because of the large percent- 
age and unequal distribution of unknowns between the piiblic and voluntary 
agencies, we note that, whereas 28 ^ of those seeking service from the public 
agencies were reported to be receiving public cussistance, only of the 
voluntary agency requests were so reported. 

The proportion of Negroes receiving piiblic assistance was over twice that 
for the white group (31^ versus l4^). Within the public agencies, where the 
distribution of unknowns was fairly comparable for whites and Negroes , 2% of 
the white families were reported to be receiving public assistance, as 
compared with 34^ of the Negro group. Within the voluntary agencies the 
difference was greater, with more than twice the proportion of Negro as white 
families reported as receiving public assistance. 



Soxarce of Request for Service 

A variety of factors affect the selection of the agency to which people 
go for help. Among these are income, geographic accessibility, agency 
visibility, and client information about agency programs, policies, and pro- 
cediares. An additional factor, perhaps more pertinent to child welfare serv- 
ices than to some of the other areas of social welfare, is the referral source 
— that is, the individiaal or the institution that provides the in 5 )etus for 
the family’s becoming known to the social welfare system. 

For the total census group, 44^ of the requests came from the parent or 
parents of the children. About a quarter came from other public or voluntary 
health or welfare agencies , with the proportion of voluntary agency referrals 
being somewhat higher (16^^ versus 10^). In one of every 10 cases the request 
for service was made by a relative, friend, or neighbor. Courts and police, 
schools, and all other sources accounted for the rest of the requests. (See 
Table 10.) 

In comparing the sources of referral to the public and to the voluntary 
agency , the differences found are what one mi^t es^ect . A larger proportion 
of the voluntary agency referrals are initiated by the parent or parents, 
whereas court or police referrals are hi^er among the public agencies, as are 
referrals from other health and welfare agencies. 



5. The Need for Foster Care (New York: Child Welfare League of America, I969), 
p. 41, Table IV-y. 
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Bequests for service for white children were made hy the parent or parents 
somewhat more often than for Negro children (48^ versus 40^), On the other 
hand, requests for white children came less frequently from another health or 

welfare agency (21^ versus 36 ^). These differences hold for both public and 
voluntary agencies . 



Service Requested 

The agencies were asked to indicate the type of service requested by the 
referral source, -pie two most frequent requests (both 2%) were for service 
to children in their own homes^ and for placement other than adoption, which 
we s^ll refer to as foster care. In Slo of all the cases the request was for 
ado^ion. Day care, maternity home care, homemaker service, and financial 
assistance followed in descending order, in almost a fifth of the cases the 

request was for summer camp, or for other or for nonspecified services. (See 
Table 11 .) ' 

The voluntary agencies had a greater proportion of requests for foster 
care and for service to children in their own homes. On the other hand, the 
percenta^ of requests for financial assistance was three times as great for 
ttie public agencies as for the voluntary agencies . The proportion of requests 

for services other than these three were fairly similar for the voluntarv and 
the public agencies. 

Adoption, foster care, and service to children in their own homes were 
requested somewhat more frequently for white than for Negro children, while 
day care, financial assistance, and maternity care were more often requested 
for Negro than for white children. Among both the public and voluntary 
agencies, the proportion of requests for adoption for whites was greater than 
for Negroes, with the difference particularly marked in the public agencies . 
Althou^ the proportion of requests for day care for Negroes^was hi^er than 
for whites in both types of agencies, here the dif.-'.erence was considerably 
greater in the voluntary agencies . 

Among the public agencies a much larger proportion of the requests for 
Negroes, as compared with whites, was for maternity home care, but the propor- 
tion of Negroes requesting this type of service at the voluntary agencies was 
sli^tly lower than that for whites . Thus , among the public agencies it 
would appear that white applicants frequently came to request adoption for 
their infants, but rarely to seek naternity care. The opposite is the case 

for the Negro applicant, who was much more likely to request maternity home 
care than adoption. 



The type of voluntary agency — that is, whether a child welfare or com- 
bined children’s and family agency — reflects a difference in the service 
requested. Among the child welfare agencies there was a much hi^er propor- 
tion of •’"^quests for adoption, maternity home care, and foster care. Homemaker 



6. As used in this report henceforth, "service to children in their own homes" 

refers to such service other than day care, homemaker service, or financial 
assistance. 
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Service Requested, 

by Race and by Agency Allspices 
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Total columns include families of "other" or "unknown" race 



service and service to children in their own homes were more frequently the 
requestr made to the children’s and family agency. (See Table 12.) Contrary 
to our expectations, these differences did not consistently reflect differences 
in the services offered by the two types of agencies. For example, although 
homemaker service and service in own home were offered by a much larger per- 
centage of the combined agencies, so too was adoption service, which was more 
often requested of child welfare agencies . 

There were also differences between agencies under different auspices , 
not always accounted for by the proportion of child welfare and of combined 
family and children’s agencies within the particular religious or nonsectarian 
group. In general, the proportion of requests for a specific service to the 
nonsectarian and to the Catholic agencies followed the overall pattern fbr the 
voluntary agencies. The Jewish agencies, however, had a far smaller proportion 
of requests for adoption, maternity home care, and horn- taker service, and more 
requests for foster care. The Protestant agencies also had fewer requests for 
homemaker service and far fewer requests for service to children in their own 
homes, but a sli^tly higher proportion of requests for adoption and foster 
care than the voluntary agencies as a whole. Again, these differences did not 
relate to the services offered by agencies under the various auspices. 



Reason for Request for S e rvice 

A major item of interest was the primary reason service had been requested. 
In over a third of all cases the reason checked was a child’s emotional or 
behavior problem. The next most common reason, covering just over one-tenth 
of all cases, was the out-of-wedlock pregnancy of a girl under l 8 years of age. 
Requests for adoption, because of an infant’s birth out of wedlock, comprised 
another tenth of the total. Financial need and the confinement or physical 
illness of the parent were the only other reasons given in more than % of the 
cases. (See Table 13.) 

For the total census group there were some racial differences in reasons 
for request for service. The incidence study of requests for foster care 
reported that three of the five problem groups in which nonwhite children were 
underrepresented as compared with other problem groups consisted of children 
referred because of emotional or behavior problems, pregnancy out of wedlock, 
and birth out of wedlock.*^ As stated in the suannation of the findings, "one 
would assume that underrepresentation of nonwhites in these problem groups 
reflects, in part at least, the lesser availability of services."® The census 
data bear out the finding relative to requests for service because of birth 
out of wedlock and because of emotional or behavior problems. A considerably 
greater proportion of white than Negro children were referred for these two 
reasons; however, there was no significant difference in the proportion of 
whites and Negroes referred because of pregnancy out of wedlock. The only 
reasons for request that were more common for Negro than for white applicants 



7« The Need for Foster Care , p. 3 ® 5 Table IV-3* 
8 . Ibid'. , p. 71* 
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Table 12 



Service Requested of Voluntary Agencies , 
by Agency Type and by Auspices 



Service Requested 


Percent of Requests 


Type 


A\:ispices 


Child Care 

Service 

N=1844 


Family and 
Children's 
Service 
(N=1154 


Non- 

Sectarian 

N=2244 


Catholic 

N=205 


Jewish 

N=320 


Protestant 

N=229 


Adoption 


12 


5 


9 


10 


2 


16 


Day care 


8 


6 


8 


12 


2 


5 


Financial assistance 


3 


2 


3 


4 


i 


4 


Foster care 


'3h 


8 


20 


22 


39 


4o 


Homemaker 


2 


11 


7 


6 


1 


1 


Maternity home care 


8 


4 


7 


6 


2 


9 


Service in own home 


14 


42 


28 


19 


16 


8 


Other service 


19 


22 

, .1 


18 


21 


37 


17 



1 
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Primazy Reason for Request, 
by Race and by Agency Auspices 
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were the family’s financial need and the employment of the mother, the latter 
reason probably prompting many of the requests for day care. 

Differences vere also found between public and voluntary agencies in the 
primaiy reason for the request, similar to those found by Jeter relative to 
the principal problem bringing children into care. 9 A far greater proportion 
of voluntary as compared with public agency requests were made because of 
emotional or behavior problems of the child {hOP/o versus 1 %) . As e3q)ected, 
abuse and physical neglect, and referral because of financial need were pro- 
portionately hi^er among the public than voluntary agencies. Abuse ft-nti 
physical neglect constituted l4^ of the public agency referrals, but only h% 
of the voluntary agency referrals. CJomparable figures on financial need were 
12fo and %. 

Pregnancy out of wedlock was more often the reason for referral of Negro 
than of white girLs to public agencies, but the opposite was true of voluntary 
agencies. When physical and emotional neglect and ab\ise are conibined, we find 
that, although the differences are minimal between Negroes whites 
voluntary agency requests, twice the proportion of white as of Negro children 
were referred to the public agency beca\ise of these reasons. Jeter found no 
difference among voluntary agencies in the proportion of Negroes whites 
referred because of neglect -abuse and only a minimal difference among the 
public agencies in this respect. 10 At least for the 13 public agencies parti- 
cipating in the current cens\is, the disproportionate requests for whites 
because of physical and emotional neglect and abuse raises questions about the 
alertness of the community to cases of abuse or neglect eunong Negro diildren. 



Agency Plan 

The worker was asked to indicate the agency plan for handling the request 
for service. Since a request was defined as any "application, referral, or 
inquiry about service for a particular child, made by telephone, letter, or in 
person,” the amount of information available to the agency as a basis for 
planning no doubt varied widely. It is not surprising, therefore, that in 
more than one of every four requests the agency planned further study of the 
application to determine the service needed. It is surprising, however, that 
on the basis of a single contact specific services were planned in almost half 
the cases. In about a fifth of the cases no further service weis planned, since 
the request had been referred to another public or voluntary agency, presumably 
because these families either applied or were referred to an agency that does 
not provide the kind of service needed. There are implications in this of 
frustration on the part of the referral source and applicant, and also of a 
diversion of agency time and energy from service to the applicants they accept, 
Hie remaining applications comprised 2% that had already been withdrawn and 
4% rejected. (See Table l4.) 



9. Jeter, op. cit ., p. l8. 

10, Ibid. , p. 202, Appendix Table 5. 
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At first contact public agencies planned a specific service tmich more 
frequently than voluntary agencies (6o^ versus 44fo) . Voluntary agencies were 
more likely to plan further study or to refer the request elsewhere. When 
plans for handling applications for service to white and Negro families are 
compared, it may be noted that the public agency was slightly more likely to 
plan a specific service for the Negro family, and the voluntary agency to 
offer a specific service for the white family, but the differences are slight. 
In both public and voluntary agencies , the request from the Negro family was 

be referred elsewhere than the request from the white family, 
and this was ^rticularly true of the voluntary sigency. Other public-voluntary 
Negro-white differences were too slight to merit comment. 

/rm. ^ siMlar analysis was made of the subgroups of the voluntaiy agencies . 
(Ihese data are not presented in tabular form. ) Little difference was found 
be-^een the voluntary child welfare agencies and the combined family and 
children's agencies, oi* between nonsectarian agencies and the three sectarian 
groups, in the proportion of requests in which the agency planned to provide 
a specific service. The percentage of cases in whicih a specific service was 
planned ranged from a low of \ 2 $ in the Catholic to a hi^ of 46/o in the 
Protestant agencies. As already noted, among the voluntary agencies a sli^tly 
smaller proportion of Negro than of white families were accepted for a 
specific service. This difference applied to each of the subgroups of volun- 
aiy agencies except the R70testant agencies , where tlie proportions were 
reversed; however, the Protestant agencies reported only 29 requests for serv- 
ice to Negro families. 



There was little difference by type of agency or by race in the propor- 
tion of cases accepted for further study. This ranged from a low of 25^ (the 
Protestant agencies; to a hi^ of 32fo (the Je/ish agencies). Cases referred 
elsewhere accounted for of the requests to nonsectarir^n agencies, but 
only 14% ol the requests to the Jewish agencies. The voluntary nonsectarian 
and Catholic agencies referred a greater proportion of their requests for 
service for Negro as compared with white children. 



No real differences were found in the "application withdrawn" category, 
^ereas the voluntary child welfare agencies rejected % of their requests, 
the fa^ly and children's agencies rejected 3/o. Jewish agencies indicated the 
highest rejection rate (7%) and nonsectarian agencies the lowest (4%). The 
hi^er rejection rate on the part of the Jewish agencies is mainly accounted 
for by the Negro requests; five of the 42 requests for service for Negro 

children were rejected, in contrast to only 10 of the 242 requests for white 
children . 

The specific services offered are summarized in Table 15 . In l4% of the 
cas^ the agency planned to provide services to children in their own homes . 

In b% of the cases adoption was planned, in about % foster home or institu- 
tional placement was the plan, and in 6% maternity home care. Day care, home- 
maker service, financial assistance, and camp placement were each planned for 
a small proportion of the cases. 
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Plans for financial assistance, homemaker service, and maternity home 
care were more common among the p’Ablic as compared with the voluntary agencies, 
a finding in line with the fact that requests for these services were hi^er 
among the public agencies . Service to children in their own homes was more 
frequently planned (as it had also been requested) by the voluntary agencies. 

When pla.ns are compared for Negro and for white children, we find the 
plan for white children was more likely to be adoption, foster care, or service 
in own home. The plan for Negro children was more likely to be ^y care, fin- 
ancial assistance, or maternity home care. The differences, again, are all n 
the same direction as the requests. 

In this ccxnparison of proportions of requests for a given service with 
the proportions of agency plans for the same services, we do not know whether 
we are indeed comparing the same applications . Even in this gross comparison, 
however, there is a somewhat striking difference between request and ^ency 
plan for whites and for Negroes with respect to foster care. The ratio of 
plans for foster care to requests for foster care was substantially higher for 
wnite children, a plan of placement for 35 of every 100 placement requests for 
white children, but for only 22 of every 100 such requests for Negro children. 
Among the public agencies placement was planned for 59 of every 100 placement 
requests for whites, but for only 37 of every 100 requests for Negroes. Among 
the voluntary agencies the difference between the provision of foster care 
services for white and Negro children was even greater, with placement planned 
for 32 of every 100 white children for whom this service had been requested, 
but for only l4 of every 100 Negro children. 

Billingsley and Giovannoni hypothesized that non-Caucasian children have 
a significantly greater chance of being adopted through public agencies than 
throu^ voluntary agencies This was not supported by a recent study of 
adoption,^ but it is borne out to some degree by the census. The number of 
Negro children for whom adoption was planned was considerably closer to the 
number for whom it was requested in the public than in the voluntary agencies 
participating in the census. 

The Availability and Provision of the Service Requested 

Earlier we reported that almost a fifth of the requests were referred to 
another public or voluntary agency. We surmised that these families needed a 
service that the original agency did not provide. Althou^ we recognized that 
the service requested was not necessarily the service needed, we examined each 



11. Andrew Billingsley and Jeanne Giovannoni, ’’Research Perspectives in Inter- 
racial Adoption,” in Roger R. Miller, ed.. Race, Research and Reason - 
Social Work Perspectives (New York: National Association of Social Workers , 

1969)5 PP. 59 -bO. 

12 . • ^ “*■ - ’ ' demand in Adoption (New York: Child Welfare League 
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request for day care, homemaker service, service to children in their ovm 
homes, foster care, adoption, and maternity care to determine whether the 
particT^ar agency to which the request was directed did in fact have the 
specific service. For all requests made to agencies that had the service 
requested, the agency plan for disposition was examined. 

one exception — ~ maternxty home care — — the seivice requested was, 
in the main, a service that was available within the particular agency. (See 
‘fable 16.) Only abcut two of every 10 requests for maternity home care were 
directed to an agency that provides that type of care . This is not surpris- 

since unwed mothers ^equently apply to another social agency for admis— 
s ion to a maternity home,, ^3 Over ei^t of every 10 requests for day care 
and for homemaker service, and almost all requests for service to children in 
their own homes, for foster care, and for adoption were made to agencies that 
provided these specific services. Even including the maternity home request,*?, 
for almost nine of every 10 requests, the service requested was one provided 
by the agency . Thus we can conclude that the individml or organization 
making the request was generally well informed of the specific agency functions . 

In regard to the specific services requested, there were some differences 
by race, which reflect, in part at least, racial differences in use of public 
and voluntary agencies . Requests for day care for Negro children were more 
likely than day care requests for white children to be made to an agency that 
provides ^y care services ~ 92^ as con^ared with 73^. On the other hand, 
whereas 24% of the requests for maternity home care for white girls were made 
to agencies that have maternity homes, this was the case for only 6% of the 
requests for Negro girls for such care. 

Despite the seeming appropriateness of the request to the specific agency 
almost one -fifth of these families either were referred elsewhere (15%) or had* 
their requests rejected (4%). The agencies planned to provide the requested 
service for about half and a service? other than that requested for a very small 
percentage of the cases. In about a quarter of the requests, the agency indi- 
cated that it intended to study the case further before r^g a decision 
(See Table 17.) o . 



The service requested was provided in response to a slightly hi^er pro- 
portion of the requests for white as compared with Negro children. Althou^ 
only a small proportion was involved, seme service other than that requested 
was provided for twice as many of the Negroes as for the whites. Also, a 
greater proportion of the Negro requests were referred elsewhere. Despite 
the Itotations of these data, one might tentatively conclude either that 
agencies are somewhat discriminatory in services provided to whites and blacks, 
or that individuals and organizations requesting service for Negro children are 
less certain of the specific services needed. 



13. During 1966, 42% of the referrals to 99 maternity homes were from other 
social agencies. Lucille J. Grow, Unwed Mothers Served by the Voluntary 
Agencies (New York: Data Collection Project for Agencies Serving Unmarried 
Mothers, 1967), Table I7. (Published report available tlirough Florence 
Crittenton Association, National Conference of Catholic Charities, or The 
Salvation Army.) 
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Table 16 



Percentage of Bequests for Major Services Made 
to Agencies Offering Those Services 





Total Requests* 


Percent of Requests to Agencies 
Offering Requested Service 


Total* 


White 


Negro 


Adoption 


357 


99 


99 


100 


Day care 


286 


83 


73 


92 


Foster care 


844 


98 


98 


99 


Homemaker 


236 


86 


87 


83 


Maternity home care 


27.9 


22 


24 


5 


Service in cwn home 


856 


97 


97 


98 


Total 


2858 


88 


89 


83 



*Includes requests from families of "other" or "unknown" race. 
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Requests for adoptive placement were most certain of being acted upon — 
83^0 of all requests where the agency provided that service. At the other 
extreme is the request for foster care. Foster care was being planned for 
only 27^ of the families that requested this service of an agency with such 
service. Since the decisionmaking in connection with foster care placement 
may be more involved and more protracted than that in other types of service, 
it is not surprising that foster care requests contained the highest percent- 
age of cases being held for further study. That more than a fourth of the 
requests for foster care were either rejected or referred elsewhere suggests 
that, in more than one of every four requests made to an agency providing some 
form of foster care , the service requested was inappropriate to the need or 
inappropriate to that agency. Since foster care includes various types of 
facilities — e.g., foster hones, group homes, institutions, residential treat- 
ment centers — the proportion of rejected requests and referrals elsewhere may 
be a function of special foster care needs that the particular foster care 
agency could not meet. 

On the whole, the data indicate that requests for maternity home care, 
adoption, and service to children in their own homes are most likely to be 
accepted for that particular service or else be continued by the agency for 
further study. The Need for Foster Care hi^li^ted the caseworkers’ belief 
that many requests for foster care would be obviated if adequate economic 
support and social services were made available to and \ased by families at an 
earlier date. Honemaker service, adequate financial assistance, and day care 
were the three supportive services most frequently reported as unavailable.^^ 
VTe note with concern that, in addition to foster care, requests for day care 
and for homemaker service had a greater likelihood than other requests of 
being rejected or referred elsewhere. Requests for homemaker service and for 
foster care were more likely to receive some other type of service from the 
agency to which the request was made than was the case for requests for the 
four other types of service. (Homemaker service requests also have the hipest 
application withdrawal rate — 7 ^ as ccanpared with a low of 2 ^ for services to 
families and children in their own homes . ) 

Day care was planned in response to a larger proportion of the requests 
for Negro children made to agencies providing day care services — 69^ as 
conpared with 51 ^ of similar requests for white children. On the other hand, 
white applicants requesting homemaker service, service to children in their 
own homes, foster care, and adoption were more frequently provided with the 
requested service. When foster care or adoption was the service requested, a 
hitler proportion of Negroes than whites were provided with some other service 
within the agency. 

Requests for day care for white as compared with Negro children were more 
likely to be referred elsewhere. Conversely, requests for Negro children for 
service in their own homes, for foster care, and for hcanemaker service were 
more likely to be referred elsewhere than were similar requests for white 
children. 



l 4 . The Need for Foster Care, p. 48 . 



Special Analyses 

Is there an association between the age, family status, service requested, 
etc., and the primary reason given for the request? Do the individuals or 
institutions making the requests tend to differ depending on the reason service 
is requested? For instance, do parents tend to request service for certain 
types of problems and social agencies for others? 

Even the limited amount of information collected in this study could lend 
itself to extensive analysis if every item were examined in relation to eve:^ 
other one. We decided to confine further analysis primarily to an examination 
of major problem groups, as identified by reason for request as follows; 

1. The child’s emotional or behavior problem 

2. Parental conflict 

3. Death, confinement, physical or mental illness of the caretaking parent 

4. Abuse, physical or emotional neglect, parental unwillingness to care 
for the child, and antisocial behavior of parents 

5. Financial need 

6. Child bom out of wedlock 

7. Pregnancy out of wedlock 

We have analyzed each of these problem groups by family status, age of children, 
source of request, service requested, and agency plan. These items were further 
analyzed separately for public and voluntary agencies and for white and Negro 
families . The reader should bear in mind, however, that the proportions of 
public agency and of Negro requests are in all groups relatively small, as they 
are in the total. Also, there probably is an interaction between agency 
auspices and race, which we did not attempt to examine on a group-by-group basis, 
since the cells for public agencies and for requests for service to Negro 
children in particular would have been very small. The detailed data are pre- 
sented in Appendix Tables A-1 through A-l4. A pair of tables is included for 
each variable, one showing the public-voluntary agency data, and the other the 
White-Negro breakdown. In the text, we shall point out some of the major find- 
ings on each problem group, drawn from these l4 tables. 

In addition to the analyses by problem group, we examined agency plan in 
relation to source of referral. 
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A. The Reason for the Request 



l) The Child’s Emotional or Behavior Problem ; 

As will be recalled, requests because of the child’s emotional or bel-av- 
ior problem comprised by far the largest single group of requests — hOffo of 
the requests to voluntary agencies and 15^ of those to public agencies; 37 % 
of the requests for white children and of those for Negro children. As 
the findings of other studies wo\3ld predict, the children for whom service was 
sought in this group were older than in any other group, except girls pregnant 
out of wedlock. The median age was 12.7 years, and 57^ of the children were 
at least 12. The children known to public agencies were slightly older than 
those kncwn to voluntary agencies . 

Althoi;igh, with the obvious exception of girls pregnant out of wedlock, 
children for whom service was requested because of emotional or behavior prob- 
lems had the smallest proportion of children under 6 (9^)> this is a somewhat 
higher proportion than one might expect. The Katioiial Institute of Mental 
Health reports that children under 5 years of age accounted for only 6^ of the 
child outpatient psychiatric clinic population. if one includes only 
those children diagnosed as having psychoneurotic, personality, and transient 
situational personality disorders, and those without mental disorder — that 
is, the children most likely to get to child welfare agencies — we find that 
only 3-1^ of the children were under 5 years of age.^® 

Over half the cases of white children and of those referred to voluntary 
agencies represented two-parent families, but the proportion dropped to about 
one-third in the case of Negro children and of those children referred to 
public agencies. The I966 incidence study reported that children referred for 
behavior or emotional problems tended to be among those coming "from more 
advantaged backgrounds . "17 The census data indicated similar findings. Only 
15^ of the families were known to be receiving public assiscance. Unlike the 
total census group, in which a far hi^er proportion of public than voluntary 
agency requests consisted of families receiving public assistance, there was 
no difference betvreen the public euid voluntary agency requests in the emotion- 
al or behavior problem group. 

With few exceptions, only one child was involved in the request, regard- 
less of type of agency or race. 

Not surprisingly, this group had the highest proportion of requests 
coming from schools, but this, accounted for only about 1 of every 10 requests 
for service. Among tho public agencies, the courts and pc,lic" were the large- 
est source, referring a much higher proportion because of a child’s emotional 



15* Utilization of Psychiatric Facilities by Chi ldren? Cu^ent Status, Trends, 
IDmJlicay ons . NIMH Series B-No. 1, Public Health Service Publication 
No. lU6b (Washington, D. C.: U. S. Government Printing Office, 1968, p. 4. 

P- 13, Table 3a. 

17. The Need for Foster Care, p. 71. 
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or behavior problem than for any other reason. When a request for. service 
because of an emotional or behavior problem was made to a voluntary agency, 
it was most often from parents, for both whites and Negroes. 

The request for children in the emotional or behavior problem category 
was more frequently for service in own home than was the case for any other 
group. This was particularly so for children of both racial groups referred 
to voluntary agencies. Foster care was the service next most frequently 
requested, and again foster care was more often requested for this problem 
category than for any other. The service requested of public agencies was 
foster care placement in over half the cases and service in own home in about 
a third, but in voluntary- agencies requests for service in own home sli^tly 
exceeded those for foster care. No difference was found in the kind of serv- 
ice sought for the two racial groups. 

The response of the public agency was most often foster care, and place- 
ment and referral elsewhere were reported more often for this problem group 
than any other. The voluntary agency, on the other hand, usually planned 
further study or service in own home. Referral elsewhere and applicant with- 
drawal were more frequent for Negro than for white children. 



2) Parental Conflict : 

Requests because of parental conflict con 5 >rised only of the total, 
with an insignificant difference between public and volmtary agencies 8und 
between Negroes and whites . Because of the small numbers of public and of 
Negro requests, differences by agency auspices and by race do not in general 
merit discussion. 



Children who came to the attention of the agencies because of parental 
conflict had some similarities to those referred because of the child *s emo- 
tional or behavior difficulty,, but there were distinct differences. This 
group of children was next in age , but 5 years younger on the average , with a 
median age of 7.4 and only 30^ as old as 12 years. It may be worth noting that 
this is the only group in which the median age of Negro children was over a 
year older than that of whites — 8.6 as con 5 >ared with 7.4. 

Over half the cases were from two-parent homes. The families included a 
smaller proportion reported as receiving public assistance than any other 
group — 12^. In just over half the requests , service was sought for two or 
more children in the family, about the same proportion as applied to the finan- 
cial need and the abuse -neglect group. 

Requests were most likely to come from parents { 5 %), Referrals from 
other agencies remked next, comprising 22^. The most usual request — 34^ of 
the total — was for service in own home, but in 24^ of the requests placement 
was the service sought. 
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The agency planned further study for a much higher proportion of the re- 
quests because of parental conflict than for any other group. This -was the 
plan for almost half of these cases. Referral to another agency ranked second, 
and was the plan for 22^ of the cases . 



3) Parental Incapacity or Death: 

More so than many other groups, one might expect the parental incapacity 
or death group to comprise families ordinarily able to cope until a disaster 
occurs. In all, 8^ of the requests were made because of physical or mental 
illness or confinement of the caretaking parent and 1^ because of the death of 
a parent. The incidence was a little higher in public agencies, but there was 
no difference in frequency between white and Regro. A median age of 7.0 years 
placed this group in the middle with respect to age. Contrary to the findings 
for the total census, the children from white feunilies and those referred to 
voluntary agencies tended to be a little younger than those from Negro families 
and those who turned to public agencies for service. 

Despite the inclusion of parental death in this group, about half the 
requests were frcan two-petrent families, with the proportion only sli^tly 
hi^er for white families and for volimtary eigency requests. Like the finan- 
cial need and abiase -neglect groups, about _ one -fourth of these families were 
known to be receiving public assistance.^” There was a marked difference in 
the proportion of public as conpared with voluntary agency cases reported to be 
receiving public assistance. This was one of the three groups having the high- 
est proportion of Negro applicants receiving such assistance — almost two- 
fifths of the Negro requests. 

Requests because of parental incapacity or death were more likely than 
any other group to involve more than one child. Close to of the requests 
came from a parent or parents j a figure that varied little by type of agency or 
race. Agency referrals were only sli^tly lower (35^). 

In more than half the cases the service sou^t was homemaker service. The 
proportions were roughly comparable for public-voluntarjr and Negro-white sub- 
groups . This was the only problem group with more than a handful of requests 
for homemaker service, certainly a practical solution for situations where the 
caretaking parent will be tenporarily absent from the home. Foster care was 
the only other service requested in an appreciable proportion of the cases 
(24^), and it was sli^tly more likely to be requested for white children. 



l8. Somewhat baffling is the contrast between the proportion of the parental 
incapacity group receiving public assistance in the census and that of a 
similar problem group in the 1966 incidence study, where kl% were reported 
receiving such assistance. The racial characteristics of the two groups 
are similar. The difference may be due to a greater proportion of requests 
to public agencies being represented in the 1966 study for the parental 
incapacity group — 45^ as compared with SOf, in the present study. See The 
Need for Foster Care, p. 26. 
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In about a third of alX the cases the agencies planned to provide home- 
maker service, much mo^ often in the case of the public than the voluntary 
agencies (46% versus 2 .%) . Among the voluntary agencies referral to other 
apncies occurred about as often as plans to provide homemaker service. Among 
the public agencies further study to determine the type of service needed ms 
the most frequent alternative to provision of homemaker service. No racial 
differences were noted in service planning. 



4) Child Abuse or Neglect; 

Under the category of abuse or neglect are included both physical and emo- 
tional neglect, requests because of parental unwillingness to care for the child 
and requests because of antisocial behavior of the parents. This category ’ 
co^rised about l4% of all requests for service. The proportions were practi- 
cally identical for whites and Negroes . 

In the 1961 Jeter study of children under care^9 and in the 1966 incidence 
st^ of requests for foster care, 20 an oveiwhelming proportion of the children 
referred because of abuse-neglect were referred to public rather than to volun- 
tary agencies. The census data substantiated the greater use of the public 
agency for the abused-neglected child, with requests coming to piib^lc agencies 
twice as often as to voluntary agencies (24% versus 11%) . 

^ ^ The children referred because of abuse- or neglect had a median age of 6.6 
similar to that of children referred for foster care because of parental ^ 
neglect or abuse. 21 Ctoiy one-fifth were 12 or older. Unlike all but the 
financial need cases, children in this group for whom service was requested of 

a public agency were over a year younger than those referred to voluntary 
agencies (5.8 versus 7.0). 

In his discussion of protective services, Kadushin reported several 
studies in which an association was found between one-parent homes, low socio- 
economic status , and neglect . Studies do distinguish between the etiology 
of neglect and abuse, but the reader may recall that abuse constitutes an 
extremely small proportion (about l4%) of our abuse-neglect cases . 

The da’ a from the present census bear out the findings of previous studies . 
Only one-third of the requests represented two-parent homes. The abuse- 
neglect group was the only group except out-of-wedlock children in which more 



19. Jeter, op. cit. , p. 18, Table 6. 

20. The Need for Foster Care , p. 26, Table III -6. 

21. Ibid ., p. 27, Table III-?.^ 

22. A3.fred Kadushin, Child Welfare Services , (New York: J4acmillan Co. , 1067) 

pp. 222-230. ’ ' 
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than 10^ of the children were reported to be living away from both parents . 

In addition, one-fourth of the families were known to be receiving public 
assistance. The child abuse-neglect cases had the lowest proportion of 
families reported not to be receiving public assistance, and unlike most of 
the other groups, there was little difference in this respect between public 
and voluntary agencies. 

Just over half the requests concerned service for two or more children. 
Unlike the other groups, the proportion of families in which the request was 
for seivice for two or more children was similar among the public and the 
voluntary agencies. 

Not surprisingly, requests because of abuse-neglect were less likely 
than any other group to come to the attention of the agency via the parents — 
22^ of the total. Relatives and nei^bors were the source of one -fourth of the 
requests, more than for any other problem group, and agency referrals accounted 
for a similar proportion. Referrals from courts, police, and probation 
accounted for one -tenth of all the requests, with the proportion in the public 
agencies about twice as great as that in the voluntary agencies. In the Jeter 
study of children under care in 19 ^ 1 , the proportionate difference between 
referrals by courts, police, and probation officers to public and to voluntary 
agencies was not nearly so great (39^ versus 30fo).^^ Our present data reflect 
the recognition by law-enforcement agencies of the public agency *s increasing 
responsibilities for providing protective services for these ehildren-at-risk. 

Service in cwn home and placement were the two principal requests, occur- 
ring with about equal frequency. However, an immediate decision to offer 
either of these services was made relatively infrequently. Further study was 
the plan in 37% of the cases, and unlike the other groups, this proportion was 
much hi^er in public than voluntary agencies (45^ versus 3^o), and hi^er for 
Negro than for white requests (46^ versus 3^^). Referral to another agency 
was planned in about a fourth of the cases . Voluntary agencies made more 
referrals for this group than any other except the financial assistance group, 
and Negro children had a higher proportion of referrals to other agencies than 
was the case for any other problem group — 29 ^ of all such requests. 



5) Financial Need ; 

Requests because of financial need constituted 6^ of the total, but the 
rate was double this figure for Negro families and requests to public agencies . 
Like the abuse -neglect group, children in families for whom service was 
requested because of fimncial need had a median age of 6.6, and those known 
to voluntary agencies were about a year older than the public agency cdiildren. 
However, whereas in every other group the median age of Negro children was 
similar to or older than that of white children, Negro children in the finan- 
cial need category were about years younger than the white children (4.8 
years versus 7*1 years),. 



23- Jeter, op. cit . pp. 206-207, Appendix Tables 9 and 10. 
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This problem group had the highest percent of one-parent hcxnes except 
the out-of-wedlock children — 57^ in the voluntary and 65^ in the public 
agencies, and the proportion of Negro children in one -parent homes was hi^er 
for this group than for any other group. About a fourth of the families were 
receiving public assistance and, unlike any other group, there was little 
difference loy agency or race. 

The requests were likely to involve service to two or more children 
particul^ly in the case of the requests to public agencies and those for 
Negro children. Over 60^ of the requests to both public and voluntary 
agencies c^ from parents, more than in any other group except the out-of- 
wedlock children. For the Negro children, this group had the hipest propor- 
tion of requests brought directly by the parents . 

The service requested was, of course, financial assistance more often 
th^ any other service — 57^ of the total group and 70 f> of those applying to 
public agencies. However, in one-fourth of the cases the request was for day 
care, and in one case out of 12 it was for foster care. The financial need 
group had a far greater proportion of requests for day care than any other 

group, and these requests occurred with greater frequency for the Negro 
families . 



agency response was usually to plan to offer fine,ncial assistance 
or day care ( 17 %) or to refer the request to another agency (2759). The 

likely to give financial assistance ( 3 k%) or day care 
with referral in only 8^ of the cases. The voluntary agencies were 
more likely to refer elsewhere (38^), presumably to the public welfare agency, 
and less likely to provide financial assistance (20^) or day care (15%). 

Foster care was planned for very few cases, and only for white children! As 
to racial differences , the Negro applicants ,who were likely to apply to piiblic 
agencies, received fin^cial assistance or day care more often than the white 
applicants , and the white applicants were referred elsewhere more often than 
the Negroes . In fact , the financial need group was the only one in which a 
larger proportion of white than Negro children were referred elsewhere (35% 

versus 16 %), probabOy because requests for white children were muvch more often 
made to voluntary aigencies. 



6) Child Bom Out of Wedlock ; 

^Idren for whom service was requested because of birth out of wedlock 
coii5)rising about 10% of the total requests, were, of coiarse, the youngest * 
group — median age 6 months. There was little difference in frequency of such 
requests in public and voluntary agencies but these requests concerned white 
chiltoen about twice as often as Negro children. The requests usually were for 
service to only one child. The chlldi*en were predominantly from one -parent 
homes, but in one-fifth of the cases the family status was reported as "no 
parental home.^ In almost half the requests to public agencies the family was 
recei^ng public assistance, a hi^er proportion than for any other group, but 
in on^ requests to voluntary agencies. The racial difference was 

much less than the agency difference in proportion receiving public assistance. 
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The source of the request was the parent in about IQfjo of the cases, a 
i^er proportion tnan te any other problem group, and most of the rest were 
agency refe^als . This is the only group where public rather than voluntary 

^ proportion of parental requests . The source of request 

differed ^^r the white and Negro cases, with parental requests dropping to 

agency referrals increasing to more than half in the case 

or Negro children. 

Ado;^ion was the service requested in an overwhelming maiority of the 

i^eiuests to the voluntary agencies and of those 
mde for Negro ^ildren the request was for foster care. The agency's plan 
foUowed more closely upon the service requested in this group than any other 

ttnn 70^- The proportion of cases in whicTadop- 

tion was panned was somewhat higher in the public than in the voluntary 4en- 

i n It ®®8TO child. In one of 

10 cases the agenqy planned foster care. 



7) Pregnancy Out of Wedlock: 

Requests on behalf of girls under l8 because of their out-of-wedlock 
pre^ancy constituted H<fo of all requests , with no real difference proportion- 

® slightly higher proportion of 

public as congraed with voluntary agencies . This groxg) obviously 
1 * ® median age of 16.8 years. It was also the group with 

t^°-Parent homes (57^). Family status differed far 
^re marked^ for this groig) than any other by type of agency atfl race, with 
homes constituting almost two-thirds of the requests to voluntary 
but little more than one-third of those to public agencies, and represent^ 
Sv applicants but about one-ttiird of the Negro appli^^ts 

15 % of the famlies were reported as receiving public assistance: here 

arolicl^ ^ *“® '^®Sro 

*^® ^9^ ^P°^ Oh service of voluntary 
agencies to unwed mothers hi^ghted the fact, that a major source of referral 

of the u^ed TOther is another social agency.^** This was also the case for 

^ ■^’'® present census. Requests more often came 
f^ health or welfare agencies (other than public welfare) than from any 

this w^ the source more often than for any other proSem 
^oup. However, over twice as great a proportion of the public agency request 
than the voluntary agency requests came from another social agency, a^fin^ng 
in direct contradiction to Jeter .25 it suggests that health Ld wellare 

mother** increasingly relying on the public agency for service to the unwe( 



2h. Jeter, o£. <^t.» pp. 206-207, Appendix Tables 9 and 10, and Grow, op. cit 

P. Ip. ^ 

25. Ibid. 
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^quests from the girl^s parents comprised onlv of fhp f^+oi u j. u.v. 

siTA” s,sTSi,2“S.r.s;rK 

vhxch public agencies had a som^hat higher ol ^ent^^Sfe^is“6 

in mos? casL^se^ce vas mternity care, and 

herself and hir SSd ^tem ^irl in planning for 

agencies and fL- We^^ «S^s ^quested of the public 

rsauest wi+h QTm’iio * ftfisncy plan Tfo,s sim il a r to the service 

any applications for service reiected Aionir^w^+S^ group that did not have 
lock ffrouT) if "ho/i a T 4 . • T ^ ted. Along with the child horn out of wed- 

butnth^prW^ 




for help for “®.®Sency? If a parent asks 

another social agency Ir a school ^ the^eSest^"^?fln 

relation to the agency»s plan for hatKiiing it. -««uxuea m 

other'^i^?s“a^^rh::^r“ - 

include those cases wherrasSifse^»»^ nei^bws. If, hcwever, we 

tat Where the agency planned to study tS^^sf ISher^e“?Ld1lIra f 

the cc^ was nK,st instrumental in initiati^se^ce fS thf chmT!f 
that the school was about equally effective as ofw the. child, and 

and parents. It is only thel^tive!?ri^s^..^^^ “ service agencies 
proportion of accepted cases. (See that had a low 

to °* heighbor-s were the most likely 

referre d to either^n^tl l than one of every three such requests were 

Silvan another public or voluntary agency. One of every fivT 

elsewhere! On tte'XrCd ""ortoV ofthe®“ ^^®tred 

elsewhere, and relativeL^’r^S^sX ^ ''®’^® ^®^®”®^ 

other welfare or health agencies - ll^ and 



26. Ibid. 
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The propoi’tions of withdrawn applications were similar, no matter who 
requested the service. However, the rate of rejections varied with source. 
Requests from public welfare agencies had the greatest chance of being 
rejected . Whereas 8^ of the requests fran this source were rejected, this 
was the case for only 2 $ of the requests from parents and from schools. 

The response to requests from different sources differed somewhat for 
the public and the voluntary agencies. Seven of the 13 local public agencies 
reported that they had considerable latitude in accepting or rejecting refer- 
rals from the court. Despite this, among the public agencies, in about nine 
of every 10 requests from the court or another health or welfare agency, the 
agency either planned to provide a specific service or to study the case 
further. The plan of providing a specific service or further study dropped 
to approximately eight of every 10 requests from parents, seven of every 10 
from schools and somewhat more than six of eveiy 10 requests from relatives. 

Most of the voluntary agencies (82%) indicated either that they had con- 
siderable latitude relative to court referrals or else that they had little 
or no contact with the court. Nevertheless, the plan in ei^t of every 10 
requests from the court was either to provide a specific service or to study 
the case further. As in the public agencies, requests from relatives, 
friends or neighbors had the least cjhance of being accepted — about five of 
every 10 requests. In general the referral rate of the voluntary agencies 
was considerably higher than that of the public agencies, but when the request 
came from the school or from the parents , the referral rate was similar for 
public and voluntary agencies . 

Among the voluntary agencies the highest rejection rate occurred for 
requests from public welfare departments (10%); the lowest was for those from 
schools (2%) and from parents (3%). With the exception of requests from 
schools , of which 7% were rejected, there was little variation in the piiblic 
agencies* rejection rate of requests from different sources. 

The relation of source of request to agency response also varied somewhat 
according to race. A plan for a specific service or for further study of a 
white child was most likely to occur if the request was made by the court or 
by a voluntary health or welfare agency. Among the requests for service for 
Negro children, those from public welfatre agencies were most likely to receive 
service. Relatives, friends or nei^bors were the referral source having the 
lowest acceptance rate among both Negroes and whites. For every source of 
request except public welfare agencies, referrals were more common for Negro 
than for white requests; (See Table A-l6.) 

A far greater proportion of requests by courts for Negro as compared to 
white children were withdrawn. Conversely, a small proportion of requests 
from the schools for white children but no requests for Negro children were 
withdrawn. Turning to the other very small group, rejections, we find that 
requests for white children from relatives, schools, and public welfare 
agencies were more often rejected than those for Negro children, while re- 
quests for Negro children from courts and volimtary agencies were more often 
rejected th ‘‘hose for white children. 
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During the 5-day census, the 237 participating agencies received requests 
for service for 6256 children in 3748 families, or I.7 children per fami^jr. 
One-fifbh of the requests were reported by public agencies and the rest by 
voluntary agencies. In over 70/0, the request was for service for only one 
child and in only % did It concern as many as five children. 

families were white (68.8/0) and sli^tly more than 
a fifth (21^) were Negro. The proportion of Negro children was slightly 
hi^er (24.9%), because the number of children per family for whom service 
was requested was hi^er for Negro than for white families (I.9 versus 1.6). 

The proportion of Negroes among applicants to public agencies was 44%, but in 
voluntary agencies the proportion was only l6%. 

Age: The median age of tne children was 8.5 years at the time of the request, 

with 21% under 3 years of age and 33% 12 or older. Voltintary agency children 
were, on the average, about 2 years older than public agency children, and 
white children were over a year older than Negro children. Althou^ the total 
^oup of Negro children were younger, this did not hold . n the public agencies, 
where the Negro child was on the average a yeair older than the white child. 

In the voluntary agencies, on the other hand, where requests for white children 
predominated, the median age for white children was almost 2 years older than 
for Negro children. 

family Status : in over two-fifths of the families , both parents were present 

in the home. About the same proportion were one-parent homes, and in about 
nine of every 10 of these, the mother was the parent in the home. One-parent 
homes were somewhat more common for the Negro children. Whereas the dif- 
ference in the proportion of Negro one -parent homes in the public in the 
voluntary agencies was minimal, white one -parent homes were far more common 
among the public than the voluntary agencies. 

Public A.ssistance Status : Data are least complete on the public assistance 

stetus of the families, with agencies “unable to report this information on one- 
fifth of the cases. In all, almost a fifth were reported as recei“vi.ng public 
assist^ce and three-fiftHs as not receiving such assistance. The proportion 
recei“\ring public assistance was about twice as great among requests to public 
agencies and those relating to Negro children. 

Source of Request : In nearly half the cases the request for ser“vice was made 

by one or both parents . Next in frequency were requests from other health and 
welfare agencies, with over a third of the Negro requests but only a fifth of 
the white requests coming from this source. 

Servic e Requested : Foster care and ser“vdce in own home were the ser“vlces most 

frequently requested. Each accounted for about a fourth of all requests to 
the voluntary agencies, but for less tlian a fifth of the public agency requests. 
Requests for these two services were somewhat higher proportionately for white 
than Negro children in both types of agency . Next in frequency were requests 



for adoption, predominately for white children, and day care, predominately 
for Negro children. Maternity homo care, which ranked fifth, m.s raraJy 
requested of public agencies for white girls but frequently for Negro girls ; 
in the voluntary agencies it was more often requested for white girls. 

Among the voluntary child welfare agencies foster care was the service 
requested most frequently ~ for a third of all cases — whereas among the 
family and cliildren*s agencies service in own home was the service most 
frequently requested, comprising more than two-fifths of all requests. About 
two-fifths of all requests to Jewish and to Protestant agencies were for 
foster care, but this service was requested for only one-fif1;h of the cases 
for the nonsectarian and the Catholic agencies. 

Reason for Request ; The primary reason given for the request for service was 
most fi^equently — for 35^ of 8*11 cases — an emotional or behavior problem 
of the child. Requests for service because of out-of-wedlock pregnancy or 
out-of-wedlock birth were next in order, each comprising about 10^ of the 
total. Among the voluntary agencies there was a far greater proportion of 
requests because of a child *s emotional or behavior problem than n-Tunng the 
public agencies , where such requests exceeded only slightly those because of 
financial need or pregnancy out of wedlock. In the public agencies , the 
primary reason for the request for a much hi^er proportion of Negro than 
white girls was because of pregnancy out of wedlock — a finding in line with 
the fact that requests to public agencies for maternity home care occurred far 
more frequently for Negro than white girls . 

Abuse or physical or emotional neglect, the primary reason given in 8^ 
of the cases, accounted for of the requests to public agencies, but only 
% of requests to voluntary agencies . Although the proportions of white and 
Negro children for whom service was requested for these reasons were similar 
in the voluntary agencies, the proportion of requests to public agencies 
because of abuse or physical or emotional neglect was twice as high for white 
as for Negro children. 

Agency Plan ; In almost half the cases the agencies planned to provide a 
specific service; the figure was higher in public agencies. Further study 
was the plan for a fourth of the cases. About one-fifth of all cases were 
referred elsewhere, with referral more common in the volimtary agencies and 
for Negro requests. Relatively few requests were withdrawn or rejected. 

The service most frequently planned was service in own home (l4^). Adop- 
tion, foster care, and maternity home care were the three other service plans 
applying to more than % of the requests . Service in own home was planned 
for proportionately more white than Negro children. On the other hand, day 
care and maternity home care, two services requested more frequently for Negro 
than white applicants, were also planned for a greater proportion of Negro 
than white requests. 

With the exception of maternity home c^re, the major services requested 
were usually available within the agency to which the request was made. On 
two services a racial difference was noted on availability of the service 



r6QU6S't6d« A smSiHsr proportion of whit 6 them Nogro rG(jii6sts for djELy csiro 
were made to an agency providing day care. On the other hand, a much smaller 
proportion of Negro than white requests for maternity home care ca me to 
agencies that provide such care. 

If the agen^ provided a specific service, it was with few exceptions 
the type of service requested. However, whether the agency planned at first 
contact to provide the service requested varied widely by type of service. 
Agencies planned to provide adoptive placement for 83^ of all such requests, 
but planned foster placement for only 27^ of the requests for foster care. 

This figure ranged from ^0^ to 59?^ ou service in own home, homemaker service, 
day care, and maternity home care. 

There remains a differential if one includes those in which further study 
is pl^ed. Requests for maternity home care, adoption, and service to chil- 
dren in their own homes were most likely to be either accepted for that service 
or for further study, whereas requests for day care, foster care, and homemaker 
service had greater likelihood of being referred elsewhere or rejected. 

Seven major reasons for the requests were identified and analyzed by race 
and by agency auspices in relation to each of the other variables on the 
Request for Service form. The variations among these seven ^problem groups” 
were on the whole what mi^t be anticipated. Because of the nature of the 
material it is not feasible to summarize these data further; instead we will 
refer to only three variables — source of request, service requested and 
agency plan. 

Requests by parents were most frequent among the out-of-wedlock birth 
group and least frequent for the abuse-neglect category. Relatives, friends 
.^d neighbors more frequently requested service in abused-neglected child cases 
than for any other type of problem. Children with emotional or behavior prob- 
lems and the abused-neglected children were the only two groups with more than 
a handful of requests from the court or police . The.* former group also had the 
most substantial proportion of school referrals . Requests from other health 
and welfare agencies were most common among the parental incapacity or death 
and out-of-wedlock pregnancy groups; they were least frequent requests 

because of financial need. 

The financial need group was the only one with a substantial number of 
requests for day care , a service more frequently requested for Negro than for 
white children. Similarly, only the parental incapacity or death group had 
more than a handful of requests for homemaker service. Requests for financial 
assistance occurred almost solely in the financial need group, and at a higher 
rate among public than voluntary agencies . Service in own home was more 
frequently requested in instances of a child's emotional or behavior problem 
or parental conflict, and least frequently for out-of-wedlock birth and finan- 
cial need groups. Foster care was also more frequently the request for the 
emotioml or behavior problem group, and least frequently requested for the 
financial need category and out-of-wedlock pregnancy. Aside ftom children 
born out of wedlock, for most of whom adoption was requested, the abuse- 
neglect group Imd the hipest proportion of children for whom adoption was 
requested — % of these children in contrast to 3^ or less for~ other groups. 
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Agency plans tended to follow the pattern of agency requests. Service 
in own home was planned for proportionately more of the girls pregnant out of 
^®^3Jlock and for children in the emotional or hehavior problem category than 
for ally other groups. Foster care was planned for similar proportions in the 
parental incapacity or death, out-of-wedlock birth, abnse-n^glect, and child’s 
eino"fcional or behavioy problem groups . 

Further study was most frequently planned for the parental conflict 
reqaiests and least frequently for children born out of wedlock. Children for 
whcoi service was requested because of financial need and the abuse-neglect 
cases were those most frequently referred elsewhere ; children born out of wed- 
lock and girls pregnant out of wedlock were the groups least fi*equently refer- 
red to another agency. The parental incapacity or death and the parental con- 
flict groups were the only two with more t^ian 2^ of withdrawn applications — 
7% and 5%, respectively. There was little difference among the ^oups in the 
proportions of applications rejected , with the exception of the out-of-wedlock 
prcgnancjf cases, the one category in which no applications were rejected. 

An examination of the soui'ce of request and its relationship to the agency 
plan revealed that the court was most effective in initiating service for a 

QJid th#»t requests from relatives, friends, or nei^bors were least effec- 
was the case among both public and voluntary agencies. For white 
"the court and the voluntary health and welfare agency were the most 
referral sources, whereas Negro children were most likely to be 
accepted for a specific service or for future study if the request came from 
a public welfare agency. 



In^lications of the Findings 

In general, the census data reinforce what is already known. The data do 
however, raise a number of questions about the availability of needed services’ 
and the effectiveness of the child welfare system in connecting the child in 
need, of service with the source of that service. Individual agencies may wish 
to escamin^ their own experience in the li^t of these questions, with a view to 
identi^ing problems in service delivery that mi^t be alleviated by modifica- 
tions In policy or practice. 

One general finding that gives pause is the large proportion of requests 
tha-fc were rejected or referred elsewhere even when made to an agency having 
the service requested. Do these requests represent a legitimate service need 
for -which adequate resources do not exist in the community? If so, do 
agencies take responsibility for channeling the information about unmet needs 
to -bheir oomniunity council or other planning group? If another agency is a 
more appropriate source of service, hew active is the agency that received the 
request in following throu^i to insure that the family finds its way to the 
agency to^hich it is directed? The frequency of referrals elsewhere of re- 
quests from relatives, neighbors, and friends and from parents highli^ts 
the l%ortance of follcw-up of such referrals. 
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Dsspi'ts 'th.B s©0ni3.iig Qi'VBrilfiilsili'ty of fos*fc6r c&r© suid. d£iy csif© s©rvic6s i n 
th© ag©nci©s to which r©qu©sts for such servlc© w©r© addressed, n©arly a third 
of these requests were referred elsewhere or rejected. Question may well be 
raised about the flexibility of intake policies and their relevance to the 
child in need of care. 

Children for whom service is requested because of abuse or neglect are a 
group of particular concern. !Che fact that these requests were frequently 
refer^d elsewhere hi^li^ts the importance of a fixed and broad-range respon- 
sibility for protective services if these children-at-risk are not to get lost 
in the service network. 

The high rate of client withdrawal of requests for homemaker service is 
puzzling. Does this in 5 >ly shortage of service or eligibility conditions that 
impede the client in obtaining an appropriate service? 

The fact that on only about one -fourth of, the requests further study was 
needed beyond the initial contact could imply great efficiency in assessing 
needs and acting on them. On the other hand, it could suggest that decisions 
are made precipitously without due consideration of the needs of the child for 
such varied reasons as staff shortage or limited dioices available* With 
respect to requests for foster care, in the face of frequent accusations that 
agencies are too quick to remove children flom their parental homes, it is 
heartening to find that these requests were more likely than stny others to be 
held for further study before decision on a plan of action. 

That nearly a tenth of the children for whom service was requested 
because of emotional or behavior problems were under six years of age has both 
positive and negative in5)lications . The fact that these troubled children are 
referred for child welfare services at an early age is indicative of early 
detection before the problems miiltiply. Yet, we know that children in this 
age group are infrequently found in the outpatient psychiatric clinic. To 
what extent do child welfare agencies have available to them and utilize such 

clinics and other special services for che emotionally disttubed or aebing-out 
child? 



It is true that the small number of public agencies participating in the 
census diminishes the significance of the differences found between public and 
voluntary agencies. The differences in requests for service to Negro children 
are, however, so great as to suggest that the voluntary agency is still re- 
garded by the community at large and the client in need of services as provid- 
ing service primarily for the white child. 



Striking racial differences were found, not only in the use of public 
versTas voluntary agencies, but in the perce^ion of need €md agency response 
to it. Rroportionately more white than Negro children came to agency atten- 
tion because of emotional or behavior problems and because of birth out of wed- 
lock. Can we assume that such problems are more common among white children, 
or is it more likely that community attitudes and expectations differ for white 
and nonwhite children? Although Negro children were on the average older than 
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white children, requests because of emotional or behavior problems of young 
children were much more common for wirite ths.n Kegro children. Requestsl^m 
parents were in general less common for Negro than white children, a differ- 
ence that is particularly noteworthy with respect to the emotional-behavior 
problem group. Is the young Negro child really less disturbed? Are Negro 
parents 3ess concerned about their children? Or is attention to the emotional 
well-being of children a luxury not available to those who are severely dis- 
advantaged economically? Have agencies readied out to make their services 
known to the Negro community and designed intake policies and practices so 

that their doors are open both literally and figuratively to all children in 
need? 



More Negro than white children required service because of financial need 
and because of e^loyment of the mother. Consequently day care was requested 
much more often for Negro children. Day care was more frequently provided for 
Negro children when requests were made to an agency offering such service It 
IS a question whether this differential response indicates that in day care 
the needs of the Negro child are actually being met better than those of the 

w^te child, or simply that fewer alternatives are open to Negro mothers in 
planning for child care. 



Requests to voluntary agencies because of neglect or abuse were equally 
comon for white and Negro children. However, if service was sou^t fran a 
public agency the child was much more likely to be white. This suggests the 

possibility of less ccxmmmity alertness to and awareness of the needs of the 
Negro child. 



When adoption or foster care was requested, it was more frequently planned 
for children than for Negro children. In view of the known shortage of 

substit^e homes for children of minority groups, it is perhaps surprising that 

Tv greater than it was. However, it should be noted 

tmt reques^ for these servi.ces were less common for Negro children, a ffect 
that m^ reflect their known scarcity for nonwhite children. Are agencies suf- 
ficiently aggressive in recruiting substitute families for nonwhite children? 

These are but some of the questions raised by the census data. Every 
reader will doubtless recognize other issues of equal or greater relevance to 
his own agency and conmunity. The value of the census to the local agency and 
the comra^ity rests on the extent to which it identified aspects of programs 
that need ^rovement and unmet needs that demand attention, and stimulates 

action within the agency and the community toward strengthening services to 
children. 
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ERIC 



TABLE A-15 



Soiirce of Bequest 

by Agency Auspices and by Agency Plan for Handling Application 



SOURCE 




Percent of Requests 






OF 


Provide Service 


Referred 


Application 


Other 


REQUEST 


or Further 
Study 


to Other 
Agency 


Withdrawn 


Rejected 


or 

Unknown 


Parent s ( N=l658 ) 


73 


21 


2 


3 


1 


Public (K=?53) 


77 


l6 


3 


3 


1 


Vol. (N=1405) 


73 


21 


2 


3 


1 


Relative, Friend, 




36 








etc. (N=373) 


55 


3 


5 


1 


Public (N=82) 


64 


27 


5 


4 


• 


Vol. (N=291) 


52 


39 


2 


6 


1 


Court (N=2U3) 


84 


8 


2 


4 


2 


Public (N=9^) 


89 


3 


3 


3 


2 


Vol. (N=lU7) 


80 


12 


2 


5 


1 


School (W^27) 


77 


15 


3 


3 


2 


Public (1^=44) 


73 


l4 


2 


7 


4 


Vol. (N=l83) 


78 


l6 


3 


2 


1 


Public Welfare (N=368) 


78 


11 


2 


8 


1 


Public (W=85 ) 


91 


2 


2 


2 


3 


Vol. (N=283) 


74 


13 


3 


10 




Other Health or Welfare 












Agency (N=591) 


79 


13 


3 


5 


* 


Public (N=157) 


89 


7 


1 


3 


— 


Vol (W=434) 


76 


l6 


3 


5 


* 



* Less than 0.5 percent. 
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TABLE A"16 



f 



Source of Request 

by Race and by Agency Plan for Handling Request 




1 

1: 


SOURCE 






Percent of Requests 








OF 




Provide Service 


Referred 


Application 


Other 


'% 


REQUEST 




or Further 
Study 


to Other 
Agency 


Withdrawn 


Rejected 


or 

IMknown 


* 

1 

V 

t 


Parents 


(n*i658)* 


73 


21 


2 


3 


1 


1 


VJhite 


(N=12P9) 


75 

74 


19 


3 


2 


1 


1 

i 


Negro 


(N=322) 


22 


2 


2 




i 

is 


Relative , 
etc. 


Friend, 

lN=373)* 


55 


36 


3 


5 


1 




White 


(N*269) 


57 


33 


3 


6 


1 


1 

£ 


Negro 


(N=6l) 


51 


43 


3 


3 




K 


Court 


(N=2U3)» 


84 


8 


2 


4 


2 


% 


VWiite 


(H=159 


86 


7 


1 


3 


3 


d.‘ 

‘i 


Negro 


(N=6l) 


77 


13 


5 


5 






School 


(N^227)* 


77 


15 


3 


3 


2 


f 


White 


(N=156) 


78 


13 


3 


4 


2 




Negro 


(N=U8) 


79 


19 




2 




f't 


Public Welfare (N=B68)* 


78 


11 


2 


8 


1 




White 


(N=207) 


77 


11 


3 


8 


1 


1 


Negro 


(N=104) 


84 


10 1 


1 


4 


1 


1 


Other Health or Welfare 
Agency (N=59l)* 


79 


13 


3 


5 


** 


1 


White 


(H=334) 


85 


9 


3 


3 




Bv' 


Negro 


(N=183) 


76 


17 


2 


5 








* Totals include those of "other” or "omknojfn" race. 
** Less than 0.5 percent. 
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CfflA Application Study 
Form A — May I969 



REQUEST PC® SERVICE PC® CHIEDREN 
(Use one sheet per flanily. Ignore numbers in parentheses.) 

Surname or C!ase # (25"28) Date 



Agency 



City 



State 



Age of CMlclren tor Whom Ser<rice 
Is Requested. (Specijfy nuzober of 
children in each category) 





NuiBber 


White 


(36) 


Under 1 year 


(29) 


Negro 


(37) 


1 and under 3 years 


(30) 


Other 


(38) 


3 and imder 6 years 


(31) 


IMknown 


(39) 


6 and under 12 years 


(32) 






12 and under I6 years 


(33) 






16 years and over 


(34) 


Family Receiving Public 


Total 


(35) 







Family Status (circle one) (40) 



Ethnic Group of Children for Whom Service Is Requested. 
(Specify number of children in each category) 

Nuniber 



1 Yes 

2 Rb 

3 Unknoim 



1 IVo-parent home 

2 One-parent home, mother 

3 Onci-parent home, father 

4 No pcurenfcal home 
3 Ihikncwn 



Source of Request (circle one) (42) 

1 Mother 

2 Father 

3 Relative, friend, etc. 

4 Court, probation 

5 Police 

6 School 

7 Public welfare agency 

8 Other welflure or health agency 

9 Other (specify) 



ftrlmaiy Reason Given fcac Request (circle one ) (43-44) 

01 Child's emotional or behavior problem 

02 Child's physical handicap, mental retardation 

03 Abuse of child 

04 Hiysical neglect of child 
03 Emotional neglect of child 

06 Death of care-taking parent 

07 Confinement, physical illness of care-taMng parent 

08 Mental illness of care-taking parent 

09 Parental unwillingness to care for child 

10 Parental conflict 

11 Anti-social behavior of parents 

12 Financial need 

13 Child bom out-of-wedlock 

14 Reed for maternity care 

15 Other (specify) 



Service Requested by Source 
(circle one) (45) 

1 Day care 

2 Homemaker service 

3 Financial assistance 

4 Other service in own home 

3 Placement (other than adoption) 

6 Adoption 

7 Maternity care 

8 Other or non-specific 



Agency Plan for Handling Application (circle one) (46-47) 

01 Provide day care 

02 Provide homemaker service 

03 Provide financial assistance 

04 Provide other service in own home 

05 Provide placement (other than adoption) 

06 Arrange adoption 

07 Provide maternity care 

08 Study to determine type of service needed 

11 None — referred to public agency 

12 None — referred to voluntary agency 

13 None — application withdrawn 

14 None — rejected without referral elsewhere 



